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School Begins 


Pyeng may have been a lazy month, inviting us all to lie in th 
shade and rest and dream, but with the arrival of September w 
experience a stir of new activity. School clothes, schoolbooks, and schod 
activities are the subject of conversation at every meal. Last year's book 
are put aside and new ones provided for this year. One of the thrill 
of getting ready for school is the gathering together of books, per 
pencils, tablets, and notebooks, not to forget the pencil box with i 
fascinating equipment for the boys and girls who are starting to 
for the first time. 

But the big thrill of the first day of school is in meeting again wi 
schoolmates and teachers. Are you to have a new teacher this year, 0 
perhaps entering a new school? Are you wondering just what yo 
teacher will be like? Will she like you and will you like her? This is 
very important question, because you will be working closely with thy 
teacher all through the school term and your happiness and hers wi 
depend largely on whether or not both of you understand and lik 
each other. 

Of course you want your teacher to like you and you really want to 
like her. There is one thing you can do that will help bring about 
friendly feeling when you enter the schoolroom for the first time thig 
year and meet your teacher, whether she is a new teacher or one thal 
you had last year. During these days before school begins each time yo: 
think of your teacher say to yourself: “I have love in my heart for m) 
teacher, and I go to meet her love and friendship.” You need not sj 
the words aloud unless you want to, but keep repeating them in yo 
mind every time you think of your teacher. If you are prepared to lik 
your teacher, and carry a warm feeling of friendship in your heart 
you enter the schoolroom you will find that your teacher will return i 
If in the first busy moments of school she does not seem to respond t 
your friendliness, keep repeating the thought in your mind and she wi 
You can use this same thought toward your schoolmates and it will insurq 
your happiness with them. Try it! 
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By Nona Keen Duffy 


The day is beginning, 7 
The time we like best; : 
We've eaten our breakfasts, 
We've showered and dressed. 


The school bell is ringing, 
For it is now nine; 

And all of our classmates 
Are passing in line. 


“Good morning, dear teacher, A 
Good morning, dear friends; 7 

We'll all work together 

When study begins!” 
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if WAS late afternoon and very warm and still 

at Sun Valley Farm. A black buzzard circled 
overhead silently. The family of chattering gray 
squirrels that nested in a knothole in the big oak 
beside the farmhouse were quiet as mice. Even 
the crows and the Oregon jays had stopped their 
scolding—n6o doubt because there was nobody 
around to scold just then. 

In fact there was nobody at home but nine- 
year-old Peter Allen, and he was out of sight in 
the hayloft of the big red barn below the house. 
His mother was calling on a neighbor, and his 
father was in Portland, buying a new tractor. 

And if you had told Peter just then that he 
was about to have a very strange adventure, he 
‘would have pooh-poohed the idea and gone right 
on lolling lazily in the sweet-scented alfalfa hay. 
It didn’t seem to be that kind of day somehow. 

Right now through the open window above 
him Peter was watching two fleecy white clouds 
floating high in the still air. 

“Funny,” he thought, “how many queer things 
you can see in the clouds. Those two now, yessir, 
I'd say that’s a greyhound after a rabbit——” 

Peter sat up abruptly with a surprised grin 

_on his freckled face. 
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_long strip of sunburnt pasture that sloped be 
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“What do you know!” he chuckled to him- 
self. “Just when I see a cloud looking like : 
hound dog, straight off then if I don’t go and 
hear a sure-’nough hound dog baying as if he 
was after something—and no hound dogs round 
hereabouts either.” 

Quick as a monkey he was up astraddle of the 
window sill. Here he had a clear view of the 


tween the apple orchard on one side and a 
stretch of tall timber on the other from the 
barnyard to the foot of a high wooded hill. 

And sure enough, near the far end of the 
pasture, where the creek came into it from the 
woods, he spied not one but two dogs. They were 
quiet now, running back and forth, noses close to 
the ground, up first one side of the creek, then 
the other. 

Peter watched them for a moment. “I just bet 
they lost the scent at the creek,” he told himself, 
“and if it’s a deer scent, I’m glad of it. Yessit! 
It’s just not fair to run deer with dogs till they 
done for and then walk up and shoot ’em down! 
I don’t like it.” 

He caught his breath suddenly, startled by @ 
strange new sound. This time it was in the bam, 
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a tapping sound on the wooden floor below him 
like someone walking on stilts. 

Peter dropped quickly back onto the hay, then 
crept to the edge of the haymow and peered 
down. 

“Whee-e!” he gasped. He blinked his eyes 
and looked again. It just couldn’t be! But it 
was—yes, below him in a far corner of the barn 
there stood an exhausted young buck. It was 
quivering all over and blowing white strings 
of froth from its mouth with each long sobbing 
breath it drew. 

Peter was quivering all over now himself 
with indignation and pity and excitement. But 
suddenly he jerked back listening. The dogs— 
baying and yelping again! That must mean they'd 
found the scent. Yessir! And it meant he’d better 
get down quick and close the barn door before 
they got there. 

He rushed to the ladder and stopped. ‘‘Unh- 
unh, can’t do that,” he whispered to himself. If 
he went down inside the barn he'd scare the 
deer out sure. No, there was only one thing to 
do: jump down outside onto the iow strawstack 
below the window and go around and shut the 
door. It might be dangerous, like Mom said— 
the stack was so low now—but he’d just have 
to do it. 

The next minute Peter 
was once more astraddle 
of the window sill, look- 
ing down that long brown 
finger of pasture, and what 


thump wildly. The dogs 
were well up in the pas- 
ture now and _ headed 
straight for the barn! He 
hadn’t a minute to lose. 

But in that minute Peter 
suddenly felt dizzy and 
scared. The  strawstack 
looked such a terribly long 
way down. Then he shut 
his eyes, stiffened his body, 
and let go. 

“Whoopee! Oh, ouch!” 
His shrill glad cry as he 
hit the straw ended in a 


q “Tl bet you’ve got my deer in there. Have 


you now?” exclaimed the man in surprise. 


scream of pain as his right ankle twisted under 
him. For a minute he could only rock back and 
forth with the terrible agony of it. Then once 
more he heard the dogs and remembered why 
he had jumped, and he gritted his teeth hard. 

Somehow he just had to shut that door! 

He got carefully onto his hands and knees and 
began crawling painfully toward the lowest side 
of the stack. Here the straw had been pulled 
out for bedding for their two cows and was loose 
and safe, and Peter managed to slide safely to the 
ground. 

By now the hounds were yelping like mad, 
and Peter forgot his pain and everything else 
but the door that must be closed against them. 
In an instant he was hurrying along over the 
ground on his hands and knees like a hurt and 
hunted little animal himself. Could he ever get 
there in time crawling? 

Yet almost before he knew it he was there. 
He heard the heavy breathing of the deer within 
the barn and drew a long quivering breath of re- 
lief. Quickly he pushed the door shut, then sat 
down in front of it and leaned back hard against 
it. Now the deer was safe; let the dogs come! 

He drew another long breath, lifted his throb- 
bing foot carefully and straightened his leg. 
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Then with a shudder 
he leaned forward 
and pulled the leg of 
his blue denim over- 
alls down over it 
gently. 

“Sure looks bad,” 
he whispered to him- 
self with another 
shudder and jerked 
back against the barn 
door, for around the 
corner of the barn 
came the dogs—a 
pair of big gray Scottish deer- 
hounds. 

In a second they were on 
either side of Peter, whimpering 
and scratching at the door. Peter 
shouted and struck at them, but 
there was. no driving them 
away. Minutes dragged by then 
that seemed like hours to the 
boy, and he grew sick and dizzy 
from pain and weariness. If 
only his mother would come 
home! Somehow he had to hold 
out until she did. 


He was startled suddenly by 
the sound of heavy footsteps, 
and almost instantly a stout, 
red-faced man in a khaki hunt- 
ing suit, with a rifle over his 
shoulder, appeared at the corner 
of the barn. 

“By George, sonny!’’ ex- 
claimed the man in surprise. 


“Tl bet you’ve got my deer in there. Have you 


now?” 


For a moment Peter’s heart thumped so hard 
he could not speak. What could he do? The 
dogs were a dead giveaway. That poor tired thing 

in there—unless he could stop the man some- 
how he would probably shoot the deer right there 
in the barn. The sad vision of the deer dying on 
the floor with the hunter and his big dogs stand- 
ing over it burned before Peter’s eyes. 

“Why don’t you answer me, boy?” The man 
was in front of Peter now, towering over him. 
“Have you got my deer in there?” he repeated. 

But now of a sudden Peter had an inspiration. 
Those signs along their fence! He looked the 
big hunter straight in the eye. “Mister,” he 
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Obeying Signals 
By Elizabeth Moore Tracy 


First I look above my head; 

The traffic signal may be red. 

If it is I wait until 

Cars and trucks are standing 
still 

And it can be plainly seen 

That the light has changed to 
green. 


Then I cross but do not run; 

Falling down would not be 
fun. 

Green means “Go,” and red 
means “Wait.” 

I must keep the colors 
straight. 

Signals take me safely through 

When I act as grownups do! 


said bravely, 
you know you're tre Kc 
passin’? You've 
no right here!” 
“Nonsense!” 
man insisted firmf 
“T ran that deer doy 
and he’s rightfull 
mine. Surely yo 
wouldn’t want t 
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The color flameifgarage be 
in Peter’s white face. “Oh, wor 
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me have my deer.” ister Ivy 
Peter's blue eyes blazed spundown 
he put his hands behind hing — 
“You think I'd be sneakin’ 
enough to sell him out lik 
that!” he cried scornfully. 
‘“‘Now see here, sonny’”—th’O M 
hunter began to lose patience day, 
“you're not being a bit reasonXathy’s 
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able about this. Come, get up and let me have mmornins 


deer.”” He leaned forward suddenly, as if he werfher, the 


going to pull Peter away from the door. 

“Oh, don’t—don’t!” Peter fairly screamed aneered. 
him now, remembering his injured ankle. “Don $tarted, 
touch me,” he pleaded desperately. “My foot 
it’s hurt bad. I—I broke it when I jumped—ft was h 

And then at that instant Peter’s heart gave #< 
great bound of joy and relief. “Mom! Mom!” hqminute, 
cried. Sure enough, there was his mother runningthat old 
toward him across the barnyard. 

“What’s the matter here?” she asked th | Kath 
hunter. But it was Peter who told her the whoBible v 
story, and as he talked the big man’s face gupnswers 
redder and redder. | 

“Don’t you see, mister,” (Please turn to page?) put Ivy. 
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Sake, Katty! 


By Gardner Hunting 


Picture by Herbert Rudeen 
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Kathy Enderby and her brother 
Bim lived in an apartment over a 
flamelgarage belonging to Don Partridge. 
Yh, nofBim worked for Mr. March, the 
ut heqownet of the Marchbank stables. 
Tom Breck fell and was hurt 
Ulwhen a ladder he was using to fix 
t signa light broke. He blamed Don, and 
1 ‘emjthe boys quarreled. Bim told Kathy 
not to worry, that it would come out 
all right, and she went to the stables 
o see the horses. She forgot that 
“Mr. March had warned her to stay 
he saidway from Sundown until the horse 
| thenfaipped her arm. ‘Sundown! How 
Mould you!”’ she cried as she jerked 
way. Then she decided that Sun- 
down might be more friendly if 
e gave him a carrot. 
When she went back to the apartment she met Don’s 
ister Ivy on the stairs. Ivy's disposition was much like 
gpundown’s, and the girls quarreled. Ivy told Kathy 
at Don could make Kathy and Bim move from the 
ipartment if he wanted to. 


Part Four 


y. 

"—thi’O MANY things were happening all in one 
ence) day, so many thoughts jumping around in 
reasomathy’s head! She had been very happy this 
ave mimorning at first, then angry at Ivy, then sorry for 
e wether, then angry again. She had tried to give Ivy 


A piece of her happiness, and Ivy had only 
ned #neered. Then Tom got hurt and the quarrel 
“Don tarted, and she had tried 


But somebody was coming down the stairs; 


1— it was Mrs. Satchel. She had heard the hot words, 

gave @Sathy’s own and Ivy's. “Well now, wait a 

m!” h@minute, girls,” she said. ‘““Didn’t you ever hear 

unning = verse about ‘a soft answer’ and ‘grievous 
wor » 

ed thy Kathy caught her breath. Oh, yes—that old 


wholfBible verse! She had been trying to give soft 
ce guFNSWers to Ivy, to Tom, to Sundown. Sundown 
ad stopped biting, at least for a minute, but— 
but Ivy hadn’t. Why? 


Oh, Kathy knew why. People were like horses, 
only more so, smarter of course and so not so 
easy to win over. A very simple kindness had 
been enough to make Sundown friendly; with 
Ivy it would take more. You couldn’t just give 
Ivy a carrot and a pat on the nose! The idea 
was so funny that in spite of all her unhappiness 
Kathy almost laughed. Then that strange thing 
happened to her again. The hurt began to go 
away when the new thought came, just as the 
pain of Sundown’s bite stopped when other 
thoughts made her forget it. Could she forget 
now that Ivy was being mean again? Could she 
just think Ivy didn’t mean what she said about 
making them go away from Marchbank? It 
would just about nearly break Kathy’s heart to 
leave lovely Marchbank now. If she could just 
believe Ivy couldn’t be so mean, would that make 
Ivy not be mean? Could you believe something 
was so when you knew it wasn’t so, and could 
that make it so? 

But Mrs. Satchel interrupted the hurrying, 
mixed-up thoughts. “Now, Ivy,” she said, “you 
know you don’t want Kathy to go away.” 

Ivy pursed her mouth. “Oh, don’t I? Well, I 
guess I can make Don make her go!” 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Step by step, all 
Through this day 
I ask You, God, 
To guide my way. 


Mrs. Satchel started. Kathy 
saw that Mrs. Satchel could get 
angry too. “Don rents this 
whole place to me,” Mrs. Sat- 
chel said. “I rent this garage 
to the Enderbys. They don’t 
have to move unless I say so.” 
Her eyes flashed. “Don told me 
I could rent this garage to the 
Enderbys.” 

Ivy shrugged. “Don can 
change his mind,” she answered, 
‘and besides, he never said you 
could rent this garage to any- 
body.” 

“Ivy Partridge, what’s the 
matter with you! You were 
there when your brother and I 
made our agreement.” 

Ivy’s face turned red. “Yes, 
I was there,” she said. 

“Well!” 

“But,” Ivy added, “Don 
didn’t say anything about you 
renting the garage to anybody.” 
“But I did!” Mrs. Satchel 
insisted. 

“Oh, please wait a minute!” 
Kathy cried distressed. “I know 
Don won’t want to put us out.” 

“He can’t put you out!” Mrs. 
Satchel declared. 

“Well now, Mrs. Satchel,” 
Ivy snapped, “he can put you 
out of the Inn too if you make 
trouble for him.” 
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Mrs. Satchel hesitated. “Me?” 
she said uneasily. “Me? With 
all my boarders?” 

Kathy felt sick. But just then 
there was a sound of feet on 
the stairs again. She looked up; 
Don was coming down. He 
looked more scowling than ever; 
what could have been going on 
upstairs? But right behind him 
came Bim. Mrs. Satchel saw 
them too. She waited. 

At the bottom of the stairs 
Bim caught up with Don. He 
put his hand on Don’s shoulder. 
“Listen, fellow,” he said, ““Tom 
is hurt and scared, and Smooch 
is a hothead. Don’t be sore. 
They're both good guys. They'll 
be sorry for what they said when 
they cool off.” 

But Don shook off Bim’s 
hand. “They'll be sorry for 
what they said, period!”’ he an- 
swered. He was as angry as Ivy 
was. 

And Ivy saw her chance at 
once. “Don,” she cried, “Tom 
Breck said it was his own fault 
he got hurt. But he’s going to 
make you pay or try to. I heard 
him. So did Kathy. And these 
Enderbys are trying to help 
him!” 

Bim glanced at Ivy; then he 
turned to Don again. “Look, 
Don,” he said, “this is all non- 
sense. I know you are a decent 
guy; you only pretend to be 
tough. But we're decent people 
too. I'll pay Tom’s doctor bill 
myself if——” 

But Mrs. Satchel interrupted 
again. “Look, Don; Ivy says you 
didn’t tell me I could rent this 
garage to anybody. Did you, or 
didn’t you?” 

Don shrugged. “I don’t think 
I said you could, but I didn’t 
make a fuss when you did. I 
didn’t expect it was going to 
make me trouble.” 

“Don! You know you're re- 


sponsible for having that rickey 
ladder around and so for Tom; 
getting hurt. If you're decent 
you'll admit it.” 

“T never expected him to us 

“That doesn’t let you out” 

Ivy flared again. ‘Don, she's 
on their side! Why don’t you 
just get rid of them—and of 
her too?” 

“Oh, Bim!” Kathy mourned. 
“Let’s go away. Let’s go back 
home. I don’t want to stay 
here!” 

“Well,” Mrs. Satchel said, 
“that won't settle anything for 
me. I don’t wonder you dont 
want to stay, but I do. Don,! 
can make you keep your agree 
ment with me, if I have to goto 
law about it.” 

Ivy snickered. “If we want 
you to go away, I guess we 
can make you uncomfortable 
enough to want to, law or n0 
law,” she said. 

Kathy didn’t know anything 
about law, but she did know 
that a quarrel could make every- 
body worse than “uncomfott- 
able.” She was ashamed to cry, 
but she thought she couldnt 
help it. Everything was so hope 
less. If Don kept on being hard, 
Smooch would keep on being 
quarrelsome whether he was 
fighting for Tom or fighting 
Don just because he was Don, 
and she and Bim couldn’t settle 
the trouble. Don would do 
something mean; then Smooth 
would do something meanet, 
and the quarrel would get worst 
and worse. What was the word 
that meant doing mean things 
back and forth to each other— 
re-talia-tion? That was what 
made quarrels grow worse 


‘worse, each side trying to retali- 


ate—to do the meanest things 
they could think of. What could 
she do to stop it? 
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What did you do when you 
didn’t know what to do? But 
she knew what Daddy would 
say; she’d just forgotten for a 
minute. “When you don’t know 
what to do, just get still and 
God will tell you.” 

She felt the sobbing begin to 
go out of her throat. “God will 
tell you,” she said to herself. - 

But Don abruptly turned to- 
ward Ivy. “Come on, Sis,” he 
said, “let’s get out of here.” 

He started to walk away. But 
Ivy only loitered after him, as 
if she wanted to hear what the 
Enderbys would say. 

“Don!” Bim called. “If you'll 
just wait until we know Tom’s 
all right——” 

But Don was going right on 
without listening. Ivy grinned 
back at Kathy. But Kathy was 
trying to get still inside. She 
hardly knew what Bim and Mrs. 
Satchel began to say. She looked 
after Ivy. Over and over she 
said under her breath: “God is 
telling me. God is telling me.” 

Bim turned and went back 
upstairs. Mrs. Satchel came and 
put her arm around Kathy. 
“Don’t worry, honey,” she said. 
“I was wrong to get mad. Let’s 
just wait, and maybe this will 
come out all right.” 

“Yes,” Kathy said, and as 
Mrs. Satchel started away to- 
ward the house, Kathy got her 
own thought clear. Oh, there 
was something she could do! 
Maybe it wasn’t much, but it 
was something. “Ivy!” she 
called. 

The other girl stopped; so 
did Mrs. Satchel, but Kathy for- 
got her. “Ivy,” she said, “Red 
told me about the pet show in 
the village this afternoon. He 
said we could take Poochie over 
and enter her in the show for 
the funny way she wags her 


tail, 


Kathy telt embarrassed. May- 
be Ivy would think she was try- 
ing to be “sweet” again. Ivy did 
begin to sneer. “Will you go 
with me?” Kathy persisted. 
“We can catch a ride or-——” 

Ivy snickered. “I’m going to 
the pet show,” she said, “but 
not with you!” 

Kathy stood still, feeling 
shamed. But Mrs. Satchel spoke 
out quickly. “Well,” she said, 
“Kathy's going too—with me.” 

Ivy ran on ahead. Kathy 
walked with Mrs. Satchel up 
to the Inn. “‘Kitty-Kath,” Mrs. 
Satchel said, “I have to get 
lunch ready for my boarders. 
But I have to go to the village 
then; so if you'll find Poochie, 
we'll take her over and enter 
her for the ‘wag prize.’ ” 


Oh, that would be fun! It 
wouldn’t matter what Ivy did. 
She thanked Mrs. Satchel and 
ran back to the stable yard. Red 
was just coming out of Sun- 
down’s stall. He wasn’t afraid 
of Sundown. Suddenly Kathy 
remembered again how Sun- 
down had bitten her; she felt of 
her arm. It didn’t hurt! She 
pulled up her sleeve and looked 
at the thin little red-and-blue 
mark on her skin. It didn’t look 
so angry red as it did before. 
Why, it had got better while she 
forgot to think about it! She 
pulled her sleeve down. 

“Red, Mrs. Satchel is going 
to take me to the pet show, as 
you suggested,” Kathy told him. 
“T’'ll enter Poochie, if I can find 
her.” 

Red grinned. “Swell!” he 
said. “Well, maybe Pooch is 
over in the field where John has 
the Percherons. See ‘em over 
there?” 

Kathy said “Oh!” and started 
to run again. It seemed she was 
always jumping and running 
like her thoughts. John Mercer 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Thank You, God, 
For time to rest, 

That I may grow 
And be my best. 


had the huge dappled-gray Per- 
cherons hitched to a big scoop, 
leveling off a piece of ground by 
the far fence. Kathy didn’t see 
Poochie there, but she saw the 
Welsh ponies tied to the fence, 
two sturdy little brown-and- 
white beauties that the children 
rode sometimes. 

Each of the Percherons was 
twice as big as Sammy, Kathy’s 
horse; the ‘““Welshies” were not 
much more than half Sammy’s 
size. 

“Hi, Kathy!” John said when 
she came near to him. Every- 
body knew Kathy; they nearly 
all seemed to like her. 

“John,” she said, “do you 
know where Poochie is?” 

“Poochie?” John repeated. 
“Isn’t she over by Blacky’s stall, 
where she most!y stays?” 

He pulled up the reins of the 
Percherons. “Come on, Tim, 
Jim—let’s get on with our job.” 
The enormous grays moved 
slowly, hauling the big scoop 
that John steered. Their big feet 
clopped. Each foot seemed near- 
ly, not quite, as big as Kathy’s 
head. Oh, they were grand! 

Kathy ran over to the 
Welshies. She just had to pat 
them, even if finding Poochie 
must wait a minute for that. 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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EGS followed the other Spartans, who were 
hiking down the road toward the woods 
and Indian Creek. His little burro Surprise 
plodded steadily after him, his long ears twitch- 
ing at a buzzing fly. His feet plopped into the 
dust and raised tiny puffs of it. On his back was 
a roll of extra coats and sweaters for the Spar- 
tans if the September wind should grow colder. 
He carried four buckets also, lashed across his 
back in sets of two. One bucket held their picnic 
lunch. The others were to carry the fall flowers 
that some of the Spartans would later arrange 
in bouquets and enter in the fall flower show 
that was to be held at their school the next day. 
Coralee was in the lead, her red curls blowing 
in the sunlight, her face flushed by the crisp 
breeze. She swung about to face the others and 
walked backward as she said: “I wish all of us 
had entered the contest. Then some Spartan 
would be sure to win it.” 


Andy laughed. “You and Kegs and David are- 


enough. One of you'll pull down the prize!” 

“Sure you will,” Chink agreed. “I can help 
gather flowers, but I was never any good at ar- 
ranging them.” 

“All I want is a chance to get into the woods 
on a day like this,”” said Bob. 

David was hunting along the roadside. 

“There are some gentians!” he exclaimed. 
“We'll need some of them.” 

“Prettier ones grow along the creek,” Coralee 
said. ‘We saw them Saturday when we went to 
town.” 
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Picture by Florence McCurdy 


Her cousin Red nodded. “Bigger 
blooms and deeper blue.” 

“O. K.,” said David. “We'll get 
them.” 

“Tomorrow,” Kegs said dreamily, 
“our room will be so full of flowers, 
it'll be worth seeing, no matter who 
wins the prize.” 

“Listen!” said Andy. 
coming in a hurry!” 

A horse was loping along the road behind 
them. Its hoofbeats were loud, but the horse 
and its rider were hidden by the cloud of dust 
they raised. 

The Spartans moved to the side of the road, 
but the horse did not pass them. It stopped be- 
side them, and a schoolmate looked down at 
them from the back of her father’s big black 
horse. She wore a bright-blue sweater and her 
dark hair shone. 

“Surprise looks so much like a peddler’s don- 
key, I didn’t recognize you,” she said with a toss 
of her head. “Are you going after flowers? I am.” 

Her words made Kegs uncomfortable. She 
was always making fun of Surprise, and he did 
not like it. He and the little burro were friends. 

“Where are you going to carry your flowers, 
Louise?” he asked, trying to turn her attention 
away from Surprise. “We brought the buckets 
for ours, with wet sand in them so the flowers 
won't wilt.” 

Louise touched a gunny sack behind her 
saddle. 

“Mine’ll be all right,” she said positively. “I'll 
wet this in the creek, and Prince’ll get us home 
in no time. You'll have trouble though; Surprise 
is so slow!” 

She studied Surprise critically, and Kegs 
scowled. No telling what she might say next. 

“I never saw such short legs!” Her voice rip- 
pled teasingly over the words. “But I guess | 
never noticed them before. He has such long 
ears, I keep looking at them!” She giggled before 
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she added: “Crazy old burro! He’s so poky, your 
flowers'll wilt, no matter what you do!” 

Kegs was indignant; but it was Coralee who 
took up the burro’s defense. 

“I don’t see anything funny about him,” she 
said. ‘“He’s never let us down yet.” 

“Mother says there’s a first time for every- 
thing,” Louise said lightly. “I'll see you on my 
way back.” 

She touched Prince’s side with her heel, and 
the big fellow sprang forward. 

Kegs scowled after her. He realized that his 
burro was not like her big beautiful black horse; 
but burros are not supposed to be like horses. 

As Andy watched Louise and Prince disap- 
pear he said: “Speed’s all right, but it’s not the 
only good thing a person or an animal may have. 
Remember the story of the tortoise and the hare? 
The hare should have won that race, but he 
didn’t. Maybe that'll be the way with Prince 
and Surprise—in spite of Louise’s smart talk.” 

“Maybe,” said Coralee. ‘Her father’s told her 
not to ride Prince.” 


David nodded. ‘“‘He’s supposed to be tricky 
but not mean. Her father thinks she hasn’t 
enough experience to handle him.” 

“Oh, well,” Coralee said with a return of her 
good spirits, “I hope she'll have a good day. 
I know we will.” 

The Spartans went on toward Indian Creek. 
They forgot Louise and laughed and joked while 
they picked flowers along the road. The black- 
eyed Susans were brilliant 
and long stemmed. They 
reached a north slope that 
was rich red with sumac, and 
they cut sprays of it for 
foliage. 

Coralee was putting the 
last one into a bucket when 
she said to Kegs: “Do you 


hear anyone ‘calling? I thought I did.” 

He shook his head. Then he became still and 
tense with listening. 

“It sounds like someone calling for help,” he 
said, “over the slope, on the creek. Let’s take 
a look.” 

The Spartans raced up the slope, all but Kegs. 
He had to stay with Surprise, for the burro 
refused to be hurried. Kegs tried to hurry him, 
but Surprise kept the same steady gait. 

“Can’t you run just a little,” he groaned. 

The burro blinked his big eyes at Kegs. That 
was all. 

Kegs reached the top of the slope just as the 
cry came again, high and thin: “Help! Help!” 

“It’s Louise!’’ said Coralee. 

“See!”’ Red pointed down the slope and across 
the creek. “In the water, below that high, rocky 
bank covered with gentians!” 

Louise was clinging to a big root of a tree that 
came out of the rock wall that rose sheer above 
her. Her sweater was water soaked, and her 
hair was plastered close to her head. Down- 
stream, where the rocks (Please turn to page 22) 


knees, then to his shoulders. 
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i gee ANNE hopped out of bed very briskly, 
glad that the sun was shining and gladder 
still that this was the day of Susy’s party. 

Jane Anne wanted everything to be perfect, 
because this was the very first party that Susy 
had ever had. 

“Promise to wear your sunshine dress,” said 
Susy. “It’s the prettiest dress I ever saw.” 

Jane Anne agreed with her perfectly. The sun- 
shine dress was of yellow dotted swiss, just the 
color of sunshine, with brown velvet ribbons 
laced through bands of white embroidery at the 
neck and sleeves. It was laid out on the spare- 
room bed so that it would not get mussed before 
Jane Anne could put it on. Beside it was Susy’s 
present, wrapped in yellow paper and tied with 
brown ribbon to match the dress. 

“Breakfast!” called Mother, and Jane Anne 
hurried downstairs. 

“What a sunny face!’ Mother said as she 
gave Jane Anne a morning kiss. “Even if the 
sun wasn’t shining, your face would make things 
look cheerful,” she said. 

“It’s the party day,” said Jane Anne. “I can’t 
help smiling on the day of Susy’s party.” 

“Better let Wiggles in,” said Mother, hear- 
ing the little cocker spaniel scratching at the 
door. 
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Dress 


By Mildred Lawrence 


Jane Anne opened the door. 

“Oh, Wiggles!’ She looked at his mudd 
paws. “You can’t come in until——” 

But Wiggles was already in, leaving great 
blobs of mud on the rug. Jane Anne ran after 
him, but he scurried up the stairs to the spare 
room and with a bound landed square in the 
middle of the sunshine dress! When Jane Anne 
had hauled him off, there were big black mud 
spots all down the front of the dress. 

“You'll just have to wear your blue dress,’ 
said Mother. “I can’t possibly get this one read) 
again by afternoon.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Jane Anne. “Susy especially 


wanted me to wear the sunshine dress.” 


Jane Anne’s smiles were all gone now, and 
the corners of her mouth turned down sadly. 


The day simply could not be the same again, 


now that she could not wear the sunshine dress 
Why, even the sun was not shining so brightly 
now, and over in the west was a big storm cloud. 
Jane Anne sulked through the morning, refus 
ing to make friends with Wiggles, who had for- 
gotten his naughtiness and wanted to play. 

When it was time to dress for the party she put 
on the blue dress without bothering to look at 
herself in the mirror. She took the first hair rib 
bon she found in her dresser drawer not much 
caring whether it matched. 

“You'll have to take your umbrella,” said 
Mother. “I’m sure it’s going to rain.” 

Sure enough, when Jane Anne started out 4 
few drops of rain were falling. By the time she 
turned the corner by the drugstore she was hop 
ping over puddles to (Please turn to page 28) 
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Beautiful Bouquets 


- OULD you like a bouquet?” Mrs. Daw- 
son came around the bench in her gar- 

den to ask the little girl leaning on her picket 
fence. 

Mary was so startled she jumped. She hadn’t 
known her friend was anywhere near. 

“Yes, please,” she replied, for she loved 
flowers. 

Mrs. Dawson gave Mary two red roses, two 
pink ones, and several clusters of larkspur. 

“It’s a beautiful bouquet,” the little girl ex- 
claimed. “Thank you, thank you very much!” 

Mrs. Dawson smiled. ‘Thank you, my dear.” 

Mary’s eyes were two question marks. “But I 
didn’t give you anything.” 

“Oh, yes, you gave me a bouquet too—a bou- 
quet of words.” 
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Mrs. Dawson leaned on the picket fence. 

“You see, I’ve always thought of beautiful 
words as being the flowers of a person’s mind. 
Ugly words are the weeds. I pluck them out and 
discard them just as I pull weeds out of my 
garden here. But I cultivate the lovely words. 
I use them over and over again. 

“To me,” Mrs. Dawson continued, “ ‘please’ 
is like a giant zinnia. Every time I pluck one and 
give it away, two grow in its place. 

‘Thank-you’ is a rose. It makes every thought 
and deed twice as pleasant with its giving. 

“ “Excuse me’ is a pansy, with its appealing 
little face.” The teacher straightened Mary’s hat. 
“So when you gave me a ‘please’ and a ‘thank- 
you’ I enjoyed it just as much as you will enjoy 
your flowers.” 

Mary smiled back at her friend. It was a beau- 
tiful thought. 

On her way home Mary was so occupied with 
the thought she forgot to notice where she was 
walking. She bumped into a woman on the 
crowded street. 

“Oh, excuse me,” she apologized. 

The woman smiled. 

Mary smiled too and felt very happy. She had 
just given the woman a pansy from her garden 
of words. 
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it’s almost wintertime,” said little 
Skippy Squirrel. He sniffed a whiff 
of fresh, cool air and gave his tail a twirl, then 
scampered to a beech tree, parked himself and 
looked about and nibbled on a burrlike hull till 
two small nuts dropped out. 

“Beechnuts are small,” he told himself, his 
tiny ears alert. “It means more trips, but they’re 
so sweet they'll make a nice dessert.” He picked 
one up between his teeth, and with no thought of 
rest, he turned around and with a bound had 
started for his nest. 

Then suddenly he changed his mind. “My nest 
is far away. I'll hide this in that old log where 
I hid some yesterday.” 

When he reached the hollow log he stopped 
and blinked. ‘““Dear me! I had a lot of nuts in 
here, but now there are only three. Someone 
found my hiding place.” He quickly looked 


.about. He dropped his nut and looked again. 


“Who did this? I'll find out.” He started down 
a narrow path. “It must be almost noon.” 

“Yes, it must be,” something said, and there 
stood Ray Raccoon. 

“Hello,” said Skippy. “Where are you going 
or rather—where’ve you been? You've been 
eating something; I can see it on your chin.” 

“I store my food inside myself, and then I 
sleep till spring,” said Ray, ‘“‘and that’s why I’m 
so fat; I eat like everything.” 


14 September 


' By Georgia Tucker Sm 


“You wear dark glasses,” Skippy said. “Why! 
Do you have weak eyes? Wish I could bortor 
them today; they’d make a nice disguise. Someont 
took my beechnuts; I’m trying to track him down 
He won't get far away from me,” said Skipy 
with a frown. 

“Well, they’re not stored inside of me,” sai 
Ray Raccoon. “Tut-tut! I dunk my food befor 
I eat; who'd want to dunk a nut? Look! Ther 


goes Cheeky Chipmunk with his little puffed-oug «: 


cheeks. Winter is almost here now; he’s beet 
carrying food for weeks.” 

“Wish I had pockets in my cheeks,” sai 
Skippy. “You know what? I'd always have 
lunch along to eat right on the spot. Well, good 
by, Ray; I’ll hurry on. There’s Mickey Muskrat 
house; he may be home. I'll peek inside as quié 
as a mouse.” 

Quietly and cautiously he skiptoed throug! 
the mud, but all at once he skidded and sat dows 
bump-bump-ker-thud! 

“Who's there?” called Mickey Muskrat from 
inside his house somewhere. “I’m busy building 
—wintersis near—I have no time to spare.” 

“It’s me,” said Skippy, stopping in his muddj 
slip-slide tracks. 

“My house is done,” said Mickey, “all b 
filling in the cracks.” 

“Have you stored your winter food?” askel 
Skippy. “Tell you what, I think I’ll come inside 
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Mystery 


Copyright 1950 by the author 


| and see exactly what you've got.” . 

“Come on in,” said Mickey, “but there isn’t 
@ much to see except a few small roots and herbs, 

my family and me.” 

“What do you eat when winter comes?” asked 

Skippy in surprise. 

“Some roots and herbs and then our house,” 
|said Mickey, looking wise. “At least we eat a 
| part of it.” He smiled and scratched his head. 
} It's made of mud and cattails and nice lily 
roots,” he said. 

“Eat your house!”” said Skippy. ‘“Ha, ha, that’s 
news to me. You'll always have food handy—ha, 
wish I could eat a tree!” 

4) He said good-by and started on. “I guess my 

J nuts aren’t there. I’ll look in that old log again; 

they’re bound to be somewhere.” 

if As he neared the log he stopped. “Ah, ha! 

What's this I see? Some tracks—they’re Cheeky 
Chipmunk’s; perhaps he’s hunting me.” 
“Hello,” he yelled and looked inside. There 

wujldin Cheeky Chipmunk stood; with cheeks puffed out, 
» ‘| he posed there like a statue made of wood. “Why 


€. a don’t you speak,” asked Skippy, “‘or nod, if you 
mudi don’t mind?” Then. he saw the nuts were gone, 
a the four he’d left behind. 


“You took my nuts,” said Skippy.. He sadly 
shook his head. “And you’re my friend, at least 
I thought you always were,” he said. 

“It’s time to go,” thought Cheeky, and rush- 


ing out pell-mell, he tripped on Skippy’s thrust- 
out foot—kerboom—and down he fell! 

“You can talk much better now,” said Skippy 
with a shout, as Cheeky’s mouth popped open 
and four beechnuts tumbled out. 

Cheeky was embarrassed. “I did it all in fun.” 
Quickly he jumped up on his feet. “Don’t hold 
me, I won’t run. It was just a kind of game, and 
it was fun, I thought, to take things right before 
your eyes—and smart not to get caught.” 

“But not a fair game,” Skippy said. “What 
if you found one day someone had come and 
taken all your winter food away? And what if 
it should be too late for you to gather more?” 

“I hadn’t thought about it—well, in just that 
way before,” said Cheeky, “but I'll tell you 
what. I'll bring your nuts all back and help you 
gather more until you have a great big stack.” 

“All right,” said Skippy, “that’s a deal. From 
now on we'll have fun, and when we're through 
we'll have more nuts than almost anyone. There’s 
a saying, Cheeky, that wasn’t learned in school. 
It’s one my mother taught me; it’s called the 
Golden Rule. It’s easy to remember, and though 
it’s old, it’s true: “Do unto others as you'd like 
for them to do to you.” 

“T’ll learn that rule,” said Cheeky “‘and practice 
it—you'll see.” He smiled. ‘Perhaps I'll be so 
good that you won't know I’m me!” 

(The End) 
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N LAST month’s story about Joseph we saw 
how his cruel and wicked brothers plotted 
to kill him while they were far away from home 
tending sheep. But instead of killing him the 
brothers sold Joseph as a slave to a band of 
merchants who passed that way on their camels. 
Then the brothers took Joseph’s coat and told 
their father Jacob that they had found the coat 
in the wilderness. Thinking that his son had 
been killed by some wild beast, Jacob’s heart was 
heavy with grief. 

Carrying perfumes and spices and fragrant 
gums, the merchants were on their way to Egypt. 
They took Joseph with them. He probably never 
before had seen a camel. How frightened and 
bewildered he must have been! Since he had lived 
only in tents and open country, the Egyptian 
cities, with their great throngs of people, no 


Joseph Goes Egypt 


By Bula Hahn 


doubt seemed very strange. But by nature Joseph 
had a kind and trusting heart. 


In Egypt the merchants sold Joseph as a slave. 


to a man named Potiphar. He was an officer of 
King Pharaoh’s. Joseph was a handsome lad, 
willing in his service, and eager to please his 
master. Potiphar became very fond of the Hebrew 
lad, and he saw that the Lord favored him in all 
that he did. After a time Potiphar made Joseph 
overseer of his house and all that he had. 

But just as Joseph’s own brothers had been 
jealous in his father’s tents, there were many peo- 
ple in Potiphar’s house who were jealous be 
cause Joseph had risen to high rank. They 
schemed and plotted ways to injure him. Even 
Potiphar’s wife told falsehoods about Joseph. 
The time came, after hearing the falsehoods, 
when Potiphar believed them and cast Joseph 
into prison. 

But even in prison- Jo 
seph was cheerful and 
brave and prayed to his 
God for guidance. The 
keeper of the prison saw 
that Joseph was not like 
the other prisoners; he 
sometimes sought the He- 
brew’s advice, and because 
of his wisdom put him in 
charge of all the other 
prisoners. When the king 
sent his butler and baker 
to prison because they had 
displeased him in some 
manner, Joseph waited on 
the two men for a time. : 

One morning he noticed 
that they seemed down- 
hearted. “Why do you look 
so sad today?” he asked. 
“Last night each of us 
dreamed a strange dream, 
and there is no one to tell 
us the meaning,” one of 
the men answered. 

In those olden times, the 
Bible tells us, God often 
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spoke to men in dreams. Wish- 
ing to be of help, Joseph said | 
kindly: “Tell me your dreams. 
It may be that God will help 
me to understand them.” So 
while Joseph listened the chief ih San 
butler told his dream. 


Joseph smiled. “Your dream 


means that in three days you « 

will leave the prison and re- D ull a 

turn to service at the king’s id y 
court.” 


The butler was very happy. 
“When you are in service there Words and music by Adele L. Willard 
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again,” Joseph told him, “please 


mention me to the king so that Slowly and softly 
I too may leave the prison.” oe am 

The chief baker then told his 
Go to sleep, dol-ly dear, Moth-er’s watching ver-y near; 
voice was sad. “It grieves me —+ 
to tell you the rest.” But the a 
baker insisted, and Joseph fi- 
nally told him, “By the king’s 
own order you will be put to 
death.” 

In due time it all happened 
as Joseph had said. The baker 
was put to death, and the butler 
went again to wait upon the 
king’s table. But in his happi- 
ness at being back among 
friends he forgot all about 


Joseph, and Joseph was left in 
prison two more years. 

Then one night Pharaoh the een = 

king dreamed two dreams. He 
was troubled when he wakened, = 
for he believed that his dreams vs ii eo 
brought a message that he 

should know. He called all the ritard. 


ry 


wise men in Egypt to come to — 
the palace, but none of them o—e = 
could tell the king the meaning [© — 
of his dreams. Go tosleep, Go to sleep. 


Then the butler remembered 


was in prison I had a dream, ry 


he told the king. “There was a — - 
young Hebrew from the land of }| PP 


Canaan in prison also. He told 
1. 


me the meaning of my dream. oo ee + — 
(Please turn to page 27) 
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When 


By Enola Chamberlin 


When Susan comes to play with me 

I always serve her cakes and tea. 

I hold the music, let her sing. 

I push her in our great big swing 

Until the church spire she can see; 
Then she gets down and pushes me. 
We play with all my newest games; 
We give the dolls the quaintest names. 
Oh, I am happy as can be 

When Susan comes to play with me! 


Lole M.Russe!l 
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By Enola Chamberlin 


When I go up to Susan’s place ~ 

She always has a smiling face. 

We run and play and skate; then she 
Shows all her pretty books to me. 

We laugh and talk and toss a ball 
Against the back-yard garden wall. 
We both climb on her horse and ride; 
We take our turns upon the slide. 


Then I come home with a smiling face, 


When I have been to Susan’s place. 
September 19 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


During this school year let us make friends with all our lessons. Each 
lesson you study is truly your friend, because it helps you better to enjoy 
and understand God’s beautiful, wonderful world. Perhaps you do not 
enjoy some subjects because you have never given enough time to becoming 
acquainted with them and allowing them to become your friend. 

As you prepare each lesson, try thinking: ““You are my friend. I thank 
you for the help you are to me in learning to understand and to enjoy 
God’s world.” You will find that this friendly thought toward your lesson 
will make it easier for you to remember that God's mind is active in you, 
helping you to learn quickly and easily and to remember perfectly all 


that you need to know. 


We invite you to become a member of our club and join us in the 
happy adventure of making friends with our lessons. Address your re- 
quest for an application blank to Barbara Benson, WEE WisDoM, Lee’s 
Summit, Mo., and I shall be glad to send one to you. 

In all our happy adventures let us keep remembering 


“God is my help in all I do 
At home and in the schoolroom too.” 


Lovingly and joyously, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara Benson: My chum 
and I have made “‘star” books. At 
the top of each page we have writ- 
ten the name of one of the days of 
the week, Every time we do a good 


deed or say a good word we place . 


a star below the name of the day 
on which these things were done. 
We both have boxes for our Good 
Words Booster Club material. In 
them we put our writing cases, our 
“star” books, letters we have re- 
ceived from you, our pens, and WEE 
WisDOM magazines, which we 
share.—Isabel (Scotland). 

Thank you, Isabel, for shar- 
ing your happy ideas with us. 
Your “star” books are beautiful, 
we know. A box to hold all our 
Good Words Booster Club ma- 
terial would be really useful, 
because we remember that neat- 
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ness and order are a part of 
God’s perfect plan for us. 


+ 


Dear Secretary: 1 am trying hard 
to remember to think, say, and do 
only what is loving, joyous, happy, 
truthful, kind, cheerful, encourag- 
ing, and helpful. I enjoy reading the 
letters that the other members send 
in. In my Sunday-school class I 
enjoy reading and telling the stories 
from WEE WIsDo. Each and every 
WeeE WIsDOM story truly holds wee 
bits of wisdom.—Philip. 


We have found your letter 
helpful, Philip. Boosters every- 
where agree that the boys and 
girls in the WEE WISDOM sto- 
ries act as if they were truly 
members of our happy Good 


Words Booster Club. It is fun 
to read about their glad adven- 
tures in using their God-given 
wisdom. 


Dear Miss Benson: 1 am working 
hard every day to be a better 
Booster. Sometimes when I get 
angry I remember this little verse: 
“The world is what you make it, 

So make it good and true; 
And if you think it’s gloomy 
‘Tis not the world but you.” 

I always smile after I repeat this 
verse which reminds me that if_] 
think the world is gloomy I am 
wrong; it is I who am the gloomy 
one. Then I try to be cheerful. 
—Anne (British West Indies). 

Thank you, Anne, for sharing 
the helpful verse with us. Let's 
all smile together now, and we 
shall soon have oné long chain 
of happy Booster smiles reach- 


ing clear around the world. 


Dear Friends: 1 am visiting at 
Unity Farm, and I like it ve 
much, I go to Unity Sunday school, 
and I have many friends. The trees 
and the flowers are very ~~ in 
the summer. I can see a big pool 
from my bedroom window. Once 
I heard a noise at my bedroom win- 
dow. Guess what it was! It was a 
baby squirrel sitting on the window 
ledge eating a nut. I like to write 
to WeE Wispom. I pray that every 
Wee WIspoM boy and girl will be 
guided to come to see beautiful 
Unity Farm.—Trudy. 

Thank you, Trudy, for shar- 
ing with the other members 
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beautiful Unity Farm. We are 
happy in our new home here, 
and we do welcome our WEE 
WispoM readers when they can 
visit us. 


+ 


Dear Secretary: 1 am trying each 
day to keep the club pledge better 
than I did the day before. I have 
made a chart on which | wrote all 
the names of the members of our 
family. Then I wrote the days of 
the week on the chart. When I do 
a good deed for someone in my 
family I put a star by his name un- 
der the name of the day of the week 
that it is. I am trying to get as 
many stars as I can.—Marie. 

You are a good Booster, 
Marie, and I am sure that your 
family appreciates your loving- 
kindness. We can radiate joy to 
our family by acting out this 
thought: 


In my family I’m always careful. 


To do my very best, 
To be as kind and helpful 
As if each member were a 


guest. 
+ 


Dear Secretary: 1 should like to 
tell you about a recent experience I 
had. I lost my purse at school one 
day. I treasured this purse because 
my brother had given it to me, but 
I doubted that I should get it 
back. My mother doubted too and 
was angry, because the purse con- 
tained the keys to our house. But 
I began to realize that instead of 
feeling certain I should not get it 
back, I must have faith that God 
would help me find it. It was hard 
to feel this way, but I kept on try- 
ing to trust in God. The following 
Monday morning I inquired at 


the lost-and-found department at 
school, and there the purse was! I 
was so happy. I gave thanks to 
God that I had had faith. The 
Prayer of Faith had helped me 
again.—El/aine, 

Nothing is ever lost in Spirit, 
or in God’s mind. God will 
help us find what is really ours 
if we trust Him, and while we 
are listening for God’s direc- 
tions it is helpful to think about 
The Prayer of Faith as you did, 
Elaine. It is also helpful to keep 
remembering that nothing is 
ever lost in Spirit. Thank you 
for telling us your story, Elaine. 


+ 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 should 
like to become a member of the 
club. I shall tell you why. The other 
day my dog walked through a bed 
of poison ivy. Not knowing this, 
I played with her as usual. Her fur 
is very long, and the ivy had no 
effect on her. The first thing I knew 
it was all over my face. As I was 
lying in bed, I looked through my 
brother’s WEE Wispom. I read all 
the stories, and when I reached the 
Booster page I read The Prayer of 
Faith. I cut it out of the magazine 
and read it over two or three 
times. Then I said it perfectly with- 
out looking at it once. The next 
thing I knew it was morning. The 
Prayer of Faith was so soothing 
I forgot all about the poison ivy. 
—Geraldine. 

Everyone who knows the 
Prayer of Faith will agree with 
you, Geraldine, that it is a 
mighty help in all times of 
need. By repeating the words 
over and over you were really 
turning to God, who lives in 


your body temple, and letting 
Him make you whole and well 
again. 

We welcome you into our 
band of Boosters. 


Dear Barbara Benson: I have a 
question I should like to ask you. 
One night as I was saying over The 
Prayer of Faith I wondered about 
something in the second stanza, 
where it reads, 

“I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, too.” 
I wondered about this, because I 
have always thought that we are 
not yet kind, loving, and true but 
are getting to be so. I know that I 
am not always good and kind. 
—Diana. 

Perhaps others have won- 
dered about these words too. 
If we wrote the second stanza 
of The Prayer of Faith in prose 
it would read: “Through 
Christ, the Truth in me I now 
am wise, I now am true, pa- 
tient, kind, and loving, too. 
All things I am, can do, and 
be.” 

When we speak of the Christ 
or the Truth that is in us, we 
mean the part of our mind and 
spirit that God created like 
Himself, perfect. When we do 
as the mind of Christ within us 
tells us, we make no mistakes, 
we can do all things, we are 
patient, kind, and loving. Re- 
peating The Prayer of Faith 
helps us remember to listen to 
and act out the ideas that God 
gives us through our Christ 
mind. 


& & THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

‘All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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ARS always leave their 
mark upon the nations 
that engage in them. Not only 
do they cause great loss of life 
and damage to the countries in- 
volved, but they even cause the 
overthrow of governments and 
are responsible for the creation 
of new nations out of old ones. 
The stamps that we illustrate 
this month are all from coun- 
tries for which we have had to 
make new pages in our stamp 
album. 

A nation that we used to call 
the Holy Land, and which was 
formerly a part of Palestine, 
gained its independence in May, 
1949. The stamp that we illus- 
trate which is inscribed with 
Hebrew characters is one of the 
first stamps issued by the na- 
tion of Israel upon its setting 
up an independent government. 
¥ Stamps issued by Israel after it 
a: became a member of the Uni- 
sed: versal Postal Union have the 
name of the country in English 
as well as in Hebrew script. 

Another new stamp-issuing 
country came into being when 
Java, Sumatra, Madoera, and 
other islands of the Nether- 
lands Indies, formerly called the 
Dutch East Indies, gained their 
independence. At first this new 
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By Roland Rexroth 


nation of islands called itself 
Indonesia and issued stamps 
bearing this inscription. Within 
a few months the name was 
changed to Republic of Indo- 
nesia, and more recently it has 
been changed again to the 
United States of Indonesia. 

Netherlands New Guinea 
was not included in the new 
republic, and it remains under 
Dutch control as a new separate 
stamp-issuing country. 

Two new countries came into 
existence when India, formerly 
one of the British dominions, 
was divided into two large sec- 
tions in August, 1947. One sec- 
tion became a new dominion of 
India, and in January, 1950, de- 


clared itself officially to be an 


independent republic. The other 
section became the new stamp- 
issuing country Pakistan. 

Pakistan includes most of the 
northwest and northeast por- 
tions of the former country of 
India. Since the principal por- 
tion of its population is 
Moslem, Pakistan stamps are in- 
scribed in Arabic as well as 
English characters, as you can 
see by the stamp that we il- 
lustrate. 

Another country that has un- 


dergone a recent change in gov- 
ernment is in Northern Arabia, 
Formerly it was Turkish terri- 
tory, but following World War 
I, it became a separate kingdom 
under British control, called 
Transjordan. In 1946 Trans- 
jordan became an independent 
state, and in 1949 part of the 
territory declared itself a new 
kingdom under the name “The 
Hashemite Kingdom of the 
Jordan.” 

Perhaps the most unusually 
named of the new crop of 
stamp-issuing countries is Viet- 
Nam. This country includes 
what was formerly known as 
French Indo-China. 

One more new addition to 
our stamp albums must be 
listed: the “Nederlandse Antil- 
len,” or Netherlands West In- 
dies. This group of six islands 
formerly used stamps inscribed 
Curacao, the name of the largest 
of the group but will now have 
stamps bearing their new name. 


Surprise Meets Prince 
(Continued from page 11) : 


petered out, the bank was lush 
with green grass, and Prince 
stood knee-deep in the creek 
and nibbled at shoots above 
him. 

Louise did not see the Spar- 
tans. She cried again: “Help! 
Help!” 

“Hold on, Louise!’ Coralee 
called. “Hold on, and we'll 


help.” 
“Can you swim?” Red 
shouted. 
“No,” Louise answered. 


“The water’s deep here—and 
cold!” 

Her face, turned toward 
them, was pale with cold and 
fright. 
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Our Stamp Collectors : 
INDONESIA 


ce 


“No time for flowers now,” 
Red muttered as he began tak- 
ing off his coat. 

“Wait, Red,” Kegs said. 
“Let’s unload Surprise and I'll 
ride him down after her. I'll 
need a long stick to pull her out, 
but that way no one else will 
get wet, and we can use all our 
coats and sweaters to keep her 
warm.” 

Everyone went to work on the 
pack, and soon the little burro 
was making his way into the 
stream, carrying Kegs and a 
long, strong branch from a fal- 
len tree. The water rose to the 
burro’s knees. It rose to his 
shoulders, and Kegs’s sturdy 
boots drabbled in it. He stopped 
the burro, for the creek bottom 
kept on falling away and the 
water kept getting deeper, but 
they were close to Louise. Kegs 
held out the branch to her. 

“Take hold with one hand 
and then the other,” he told 
her. “We'll drag you out of 
there.” 

Louise was so frightened 
that she spluttered and clutched 
and floundered, but as soon as 
her feet could touch the bottom 
she let go of the branch and 
scrambled after him to the bank 
where the other Spartans had 
built a fire to warm her. 

Everyone helped bundle her 
into the extra sweaters they had 
taken from the roll Surprise 
had carried. 

When her teeth stopped chat- 
tering, she told them: “I rode 
Prince into the creek to get 
some of those beautiful dark- 
blue gentians that are growing 
on the rocks; but I couldn’t 
reach them. So I stood on the 
saddle and he started down 


stream and I slipped off. I guess . 


I'd never have got out if you 
hadn’t come along!” 
“Sure you would,” said Kegs 


Mother Explained 
By Martha Smock 


I’ve learned what promptness 
means today, 
For Mother explained it, 
you see: 
It means don’t dillydally 
along the way 
But come quickly when 
someone calls me. 


as he pushed a half-burned log 
farther into the blaze. “Bob, 
come with me to catch Prince. 
Louise ought to get home.” 

“A hot bath and a change of 
clothes would be good,” Louise 
said meekly. “But Prince won't 
let you near him.” 

“Maybe not if we walked up 
to him,” Kegs agreed. “But he 
won’t mind Surprise.” 

They rode the burro slowly 
downstream toward the big 
black horse. Bob had a special 
understanding of animals, and 
he talked softly to the horse as 
they approached. 


The big black animal rolled 
his eyes at them suspiciously, 
but he kept on eating; and as 
he became accustomed to Bob’s 
voice he paid less attention to 
them. 

When they got close to 
Prince, Bob whispered, ‘‘Here 
goes!” 

His hands closed on the pom- 
mel, and the next moment he 
was in the saddle. 

Kegs led the way back to the 
campfire. 

“Shall one of us ride home 
with you, Louise?” he asked as 
Bob stopped Prince beside her. 

She shook her head, but she 
did not look at him. 

“I can go alone,” she said 
in a low voice. “I’m sorry I 


made you all so much trouble. 
You came to hunt flowers, and 
you've spent most of your time 
on me.” Slowly she turned her 
eyes to Kegs. “I’m sorry too 
that I talked mean about Sur- 
prise. He’s so steady and de- 
pendable. No wonder you love 
him!” 

Kegs held her stirrup, and 
Bob gave her a hand up. As 
Louise rode away bundled in 
their coats and sweaters Coralee 
called, “We'll bring you some 
of the gentians, Louise.” 


“Sure we will,” the others 
chorused. 


Kegs won the prize in the 
flower show. He suspected it 
was because he wove into his 
bouquet some of the happiness 
he felt about Surprise. It was 
good to know that other people 
recognized what a_ splendid 
friend his little burro was! 


For Pity’s Sake, Kitty! 


(Continued from page 9) 


Trix and Minx were their 
names. They were as smooth 
as—as fur. Their brown-and- 
white flanks shone in the sun 
like polished horse chestnuts al- 
most. Well, they weren’t chest- 
nuts, but they were little horses, 
almost as little as chestnuts in 
comparison with the Perche- 
rons. Their noses, to Kathy’s 
petting fingers, really felt like 
velvet. 

But Poochie must be found. 
So Kathy turned and ran back 
to the stables. There she saw 
young Doctor Carter coming 
from Mrs. Satchel’s yard, and 
Mr. March came out to meet 
him. 

“Oh, Doctor,” she heard Mr. 
March ask, “how’s the lad that 
got hurt over at Mrs. Satchel’s 
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garage a little while ago?” 


Doctor Carter’s black eyes — 
were solemn, as if he wanted 


Mr. March to think he knew ev- 
erything a doctor should know. 
“Well,” he said, ‘Tom thinks 
his back is hurt. I don’t find 


any evidence of injury. But may- © 


be he likes to baby himself.” 

Mr. March shrugged. “If he 
does, maybe all he needs is to be 
spanked.” 

Doctor Carter nodded. 
“Well, I'm going to leave him 
where he is till I know if he’s 
hurt—if Don Partridge will let 
him alone.” 

“Don?” Mr. March said. 
“Why should Don have any- 
thing to do with it?” 

“Well, Tom is bent on blam- 
ing Don for his accident; it was 
Don he was working for, he 
says, and Don’s ladder that 
broke with him. They are get- 
ting pretty sore at each other, 
and now Don threatens to put 
the young Enderbys out of their 
garage rooms because they take 
Tom’s part.” 

“Oh?” Mr. March said. He 
noticed Kathy coming up. 
“Kathy,” he said to her, “are 
you having trouble with Don?” 

Kathy forgot she was looking 
for Poochie, and her feelings 
about the quarrel between Tom 
and Don came back. But just 
then Ring, another one of Mr. 
March’s dogs, trotted past and 
made her remember Poochie 
again, and why she was looking 
for the shaggy, waggy dog. Her 
thoughts jumped. “Mr. March,” 
she asked, “have you seen 
Poochie?” 

Mr. March smiled. “Now it’s 
Poochie, is it?” 

Doctor Carter turned to go 
on, as if Kathy and Poochie 
were not important enough for 
him to bother with. Kathy 
looked up at Mr. March. Like 
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John, he was a big, kind man. 
He had quiet gray eyes, as if he 
never got mad about anything. 
Why, he was almost like 
Daddy! Suddenly Kathy wanted 
to tell him about the quarrel. So 
she did. It just popped out like 
a thought that got away all by 
itself. Mr. March listened. She 
told him all about Tom’s fall, 
about how Smooch insisted Don 
was to blame, about how Ivy 
was on Don’s side of course. 

Mr. March grew serious. 
“Too bad,” he-said. “When 
people get mad they don’t have 
good sense, do they?” And then 
he asked, ““Why are you looking 
for Poochie?”’ 

Kathy told him. Mr. March’s 
eyebrows went up in a funny 
way. “Well, now, Kathy,” he 
said, “I did see Poochie. I saw 
Ivy too and Don. Ivy came and 
asked me if she could take 
Poochie over to the pet show in 
the village and enter the dog for 
a prize for the way she wags her 
tail.” 

“Oh!” Kathy said. So Ivy had 
taken up Kathy’s idea that Red 
had suggested. Ivy had stolen 
Kathy’s idea! 

“Mr. March,” Kathy said, “I 
was going to ask you if I could 
do that.” She caught her breath. 
“Did you tell Ivy she could?” 

“Well, yes, I did, and Ivy 
put Poochie in Don’s car, and 
they took her with them.” 

Kathy could hardly breathe. 
Entering Poochie in the pet 
show had nothing to do with 
the quarrel about who was to 
blame for Tom’s getting hurt. 
Ivy must have just tried to—to 
bite Kathy again! And oh, it 
hurt! 

Kathy turned and left Mr. 
March without another word. 
Afterward she knew she had 
been rude to him, but at the 
moment she could think only of 


By Nell Holbert 


NS THAT school has started you will probably want to 
invite some of your friends in for an after-school snack. 
Why not try some of these new recipes in preparing the snack? 


Omelet 


Yolks of 2 eggs 
2 tablespoons hot water 
1 cup grated cheese 


1/4, teaspoon salt 
2 egg whites 
1 tablespoon butter 


e@ Beat yolks until lemon colored. Add the water and seasoning. 
Beat whites until stiff. Add cheese. Mix both mixtures together and 
pour into hot buttered skillet and cook in the oven. 


Butterscotch Cupcakes 


2 eggs 2/4 cup pecan nut meats, chopped 
1 cup brown sugar 14 teaspoon salt 
1/ cup flour 14, teaspoon baking powder 


e@ Beat the eggs sightly and add all other ingredients in the order 
given. Fill a well-greased muffin pan 2% full. Bake at 375° F. 
for 25 minutes. Makes nine cupcakes. 


Pineapple Ice 


e Dissolve 1 cup sugar in 1 pint of boiling water. When cool, 
stir in 14 of a number-2 can of grated pineapple and freeze. When 
mixture begins to stiffen, stir in the white of 1 beaten egg and 
finish freezing. This makes two quarts. 


telling Mrs. Satchel what Ivy 
had done. 

She found Mrs. Satchel in her 
kitchen, and the story of what 
Ivy had done popped out of 
Kathy. 

“Oh,” Satchel 


Mrs. said. 


“Well, listen, honey. We'll go 


over to the pet show anyway. 
And we'll see what Ivy does 
with Poochie.” 

“But Mrs. Satchel,” Kathy 
said, almost crying, ‘“Mr. March 
told Ivy she could enter Poochie 
for a prize!” 

(To be continued ) 
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Tuesday 


God’s love Surrounds me 
hour by hour; 


I know I'm safe within 
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Joseph Goes to Egypt 


! (Continued from page 17) 


| Everything happened just as he 
said it would.” 
Immediately the king sent 


who was hastily dressed in new 
garments and brought to the 
king’s palace. “I have had two 
dreams,” the king told him, 
“and the wise men cannot tell 
me what they mean. I hear that 
you have the power to under- 


| men to the prison to get Joseph, 


| stand dreams.” 


“The power is not mine,” 


| Joseph answered, “but God will 
| help me understand the dreams 


and tell the king what they 
mean.” 
“I dreamed I was down by 


| the river,” Pharaoh said, “and 


I saw seven fat cows come up 
from the river to feed on the 
grass. Then there followed 
seven poor, lean cows. The lean 
cows ate up the fat cows, but 
they still were as lean as before. 


| Then I awoke.” 


“Again I slept and dreamed. 
This time I saw seven good, 
full heads of grain growing on 
one stalk. By them there sprang 


| up seven poor, withered heads 


of grain. The withered grain 
swallowed the good grain but 
remained as withered as be- 
fore.” 

Joseph told him: ‘‘God has 
made known to Pharaoh what 


» | He is about to do. The dreams 


| have the same meaning. The 
| seven fat cows and the seven 


good heads of grain mean that 


| Egypt will have seven years of 


plenty. The seven lean cows and 
the seven withered heads of 
gtain mean that seven years of 
drought and famine will follow 
the good years. The plenty will 
be used up and forgotten, and 


the people will have nothing to 
eat.” 


The king marveled at the 
young Hebrew’s understanding. 
Joseph told him, “Now let 
Pharaoh appoint a wise man to 
tule over the land so that dur- 
ing the years of plenty the peo- 
ple may put away enough grain 
for the time of famine.” 

“Surely God is with you,” 
Pharaoh answered. “There is 
none in all Egypt so able to 
undertake the task.” 

From his own hand Pharaoh 
took a ring that bore his seal 
and placed it on Joseph’s hand. 
He put a gold chain around his 
neck, and ordered that a robe 
of fine linen be brought him 
to wear. Now Joseph rode in a 
chariot, and the people bowed 
down when he passed. The boy 
who was sold as a slave, who 
had been kept in prison more 
than two years, was now next 
in rank to the king! 

It came about as Joseph had 
said. To Egypt there came seven 
years of such plenty as had 
never been seen before. Joseph 
went about the land building 
great storehouses. He called 
upon the people to save a part 
of each harvest, and so much 
grain was put into the store- 
houses that it could not be 
measured. 

The good years passed and 
the lean years came. Famine was 
upon all the land, but the peo- 
ple in Egypt had enough to eat. 
The countries round about had 
saved nothing during the years 
of plenty. Many people came to 
Egypt begging to buy grain. 
Joseph, man of God that he 
was, opened the great store- 
houses and sold grain to the 


hungry people. 


Next month’s story will tell 
what Joseph did when the 
brothers who sold him as a slave 
came to buy grain of him. 
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Sawdust Modeling 


By Glenn Morgan 


LL KINDS of animals, real or make-believe, can be made 

from this clay, which is made from sawdust. 

The recipe for sawdust clay was given by the Radio School- 
house. It calls for two cups of sifted sawdust and one cup of flour. 
Mix together and add boiling water to form a dough. When mixed 
correctly the mixture is not sticky. If sticky, add a little dry saw- 
dust. 

Decide what you want to make, then model the form first. 
Smooth the object by patting into shape. Add ears, wings, tail, 
and so on, making them out of such materials as drawing paper, 
colored toothpicks, buttons, pipe cleaners, and feathers. When the 
clay is dry, paint object with enamel. 

A. The cat has toothpick whiskers, paper ears, button eyes, a 
bead nose, and pipe-cleaner tail. 

B. The owl has button eyes and paper ears and wings. 

C. The setting hen has a paper bill and comb, button eyes, 
and feather wings and tail. 


flection of a girl in the drug- 
store window. 
“What a horrid-looking 


The Sunshine Dress 


(Continued from page 12) 


keep from getting her feet wet. 
She was so cross that she hardly 
raised her eyes from the side- 
walk, but at the corner she had 
to watch the traffic light. It was 
then she caught sight of the re- 
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girl!” she thought, looking at 
the turned-down mouth, the 
sulky eyes, and the dragging 
feet. “I’m glad she’s not com- 
ing to Susy’s party, because she 
would surely spoil it.” She 


looked again. “Oh, my,” she 


cried, “that’s my own reflec. 
tion!” 

Jane Anne stood perfectly 
still under her umbrella. It was 
true that she had on her blue 
dress, which she did not like 
very well, but maybe, if she 
tried hard, she could pretend 
that it was her sunshine dress. 
She remembered what Mother 
had said at breakfast, and she 
turned the corners of her mouth 
up. If it was going to rain for 
Susy’s very first party, it was up 
to somebody to look cheerful. 

“Tll smile every minute— 
even if it hurts,” said Jane 
Anne. 

She crossed briskly at the 


“A traffic light, just as though she 


were going for a walk on a 
bright sunny day. Susy met her 
at the door. 

“Oh, dear,” said Susy, “what 
a day! And you didn’t wear the 
dress.” 

“Wait until I tell you,” said 
Jane Anne, smiling broader than 
ever. “It was all Wiggles’s 
fault, but 

All of a sudden her smile was 
a really-truly one, not like one 
pasted on, because she remem- 
bered how funny Wiggles had 
looked scurrying around trying 
not to be caught. By the time 
she had finished telling about 
Wiggles and the dress every- 
body was laughing. Susy’s 
grandmother came in. 

“Just to start the party off,” 
she said, “I want each one of 
you to see how happy you can 
look in spite of the rain, so I 
want each of you to smile her 
broadest, happiest smile. The 
one who has the happiest smile 
will get a prize.” 

Maybe because Jane Anne 
had been practicing smiling all 
the way to Susy’s house or may- 
be because she felt really-truly 
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happy again the children all 
agreed that Jane Anne should 
win the prize. The prize was 
a sunshiny-yellow handkerchief. 

“Tt was a lovely party,” said 
Jane Anne, hugging Susy. “Ev- 
erybody had a wonderful time.” 

At home Mother said, ‘I’m 
sorry everything went wrong to- 
day—the rain and your dress.” 

“Why, everything was love- 
ly!” said Jane Anne in surprise. 
“I didn’t have my sunshine 
dress, but I did have my sun- 
shine face, and now I have a 
sunshine handkerchief to go 
with my sunshine dress.” 


Adventure at 
Sun Valley Farm 


(Continued from page 6) 


Peter pleaded at last, “‘it’s not 


fair to run a poor deer till he’s 
plumb done for, then walk up 
and shoot him down! Honest, 
I'm going to turn him loose 
after the season closes tonight.” 

The man stared a moment 
into the boy’s earnest face, then 
at the swollen ankle his mother 
had uncovered. “I think, small 
fry,” he said slowly, “you've 
earned your deer.” He stopped 
and laid a folded bill beside 
Peter's injured foot. ‘““And—I 
guess I was trespassing. Here’s 
my fine. Now I'll be going un- 
less I can help you get him to 
a doctor, ma’am.” 

But Peter politely returned 
the money, and his mother as 
politely refused his help. When 
the hunter had gone, she turned 
to Peter with a shining look in 
her blue eyes. 

“I’m almost sure it’s just a 
sprain,” she said, ‘but I’m real- 
ly sure it’s something more too. 
It's a kind of badge, son—a 
badge of courage!” 

Peter hardly heard her. “Do 
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D° YOU save party invitations, movie-star pictures, pen-pal 
pictures, or snapshots of your friends? Do you keep track of 
the time you practice your music or write down the dates of im- 
portant coming events or list spelling words to work on? Do you 
collect fall leaves or flowers or even hair ribbons? If you do any 
of these things you will want to make a hobby board for your 
room, for all these things can be kept on your hobby board. You 
will have fun arranging them artistically. 

A is made from wallboard with plastic ruffles tacked around 
to hide the edge. Use thumbtacks for tacking on the ruffles and 
also for arranging your collections. Use colors that look well in 
your room. 

B is made from chicken wire with ribbon laced around the 
edges. You may lace the ribbon in and out near the edge as you 
would lace through eyelet lace or you may loop the ribbon over 
the edge, as in the drawing. Old ribbon that has come on flowers 
from the florist is nice to use, or you can use strips of crepe paper. 

Use paper clips to fasten your treasures to the chicken wire. 
Your hair ribbons can just be tucked through the wire. 


you think maybe the deer will wild animal. He’d probably be 
come back and be friends after afraid. But you will always have 
I turn him loose?” he asked the happy satisfaction of know- 
eagerly. ing that you befriended one of 

His mother shook her head. God's wild creatures when 1t 
“No, I don’t think so. He’s a_ was in deep trouble.” 
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i. September vacation days 
come to an end for most 
boys and girls in all parts of 
the country as a new school 
term begins. Even with your 
busy school life, I am sure you 
will find time to watch the in- 
teresting changes going on 
about you. 

Birds are in flight! Early in 
the month of September you 
can see flocks of birds gathering 
for their return trip to warmer 
climates. Chimney swifts and 
barn swallows line up on the 
telephone wires, apparently 
playing a game of tag while 


they rest and wait to continue - 


their journey. Birds that remain 
in the North through the win- 
ter months and animals change 
too, for it is necessary for them 
to have warmer coats, so this 
change gradually takes place 
during the fall months. See if 
you notice changes in your pet. 

Send your letters to WEE 
WISDOM, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
Give your name, age, and ad- 
dress. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


| WEE WISDOM, 
Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


I inclose $2 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 


Dear Editor: 1 want to tell about 
our cat. His name is Blue, and he 
is the same age as I am, seven. He 
likes to play with my tennis ball. 
He really will hunt for that ball and 
has been seen getting it out of my 
toy box! When I roll it across the 
floor he runs after it, and then lies 
down with it, holds it with his front 
feet, and kicks it with his back feet. 
Sometimes he'll stand up and al- 
most bat at it. It’s such fun to 
watch him!—Melvin Dodge. 


+ 

Dear Editor: Since I don’t have 
any sisters or brothers, my pets are 
my pals. My father had a playhouse 
built for us. I have two dogs, Lassie 
and Willie. Lassie can do many 
tricks. I have two cats, and I have 
a rooster named Jack, who loves to 
fight. We have lots of fun playing 
together—Martha Lee Moore. 


+ 

Dear Editor: 1 have a dog and a 
turtle. The dog follows me to school 
every day. The turtle tries to fol- 
low me too, but he only gets to the 
door by the time I come home for 
lunch. The dog’s name is Lucky and 
the turtle’s name is New Orleans. 
I named the turtle that because I 


got him in New Orleans.—Alice 


Wells. 


' 

H 

my friend, 

Friend's name 

' 

Street 

My name 

Street 

City 

; Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. wiersd 
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A Gift for Mother 
By I. E. Banker 


ERE is a sweet-smelling 

gift to make for your 
mother for some special occa- 
sion or at any time simply to 
show her that you love her. It 
is called a pomander. 
- You will need a medium- 
sized orange and a package of 
whole cloves, which cost but a 
few cents at your neighborhood 
grocery store. 

In a hit-or-miss fashion, you 
poke the cloves into the orange, 
one by one. Be very careful not 
to poke them into the orange in 
a straight line, for this may 


cause a crack in the peeling. If 
your fingers are tender you 
might borrow Mother’s thimble 
for pushing the cloves into the 
orange. 

When you have covered the 
whole surface of the orange 
with clove heads you may, if 
you like, tie a pretty ribbon and 
bow around it. 

These pomanders are nice to 
hang in closets and lay in 
bureau drawers or linen chests. 
They have been known to hold 
their spicy fragrance for as long 
as fifty years. Our great-grand- 
mothers used to make them. 

This isn’t a new experiment, 
it is very old. Perhaps your 
grandmother did this when she 
was your age. Ask her some- 
time. 
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Find your books and ink and pen, 
Now we'll read and write again. 
Desks are waiting, teachers smile, 
Boys and girls march up the aisle. 
Though vacation was such fun, 
Aren't you glad that school’s begun ? 
Among the letters you see on the 
little schoolhouse you can find at 


W 
TIE 


A|D 


least nine of the words mentioned 
in the rhyme. To spell each word, 
start in any space you choose to, 
then move from that space to any 
other space that touches it. You 
may move up, down, right, left, or 
cornerwise, but you must not skip 
over any spaces. 


Getting Ready for This? 
By Mary James White 


My first is in past but not in book; 

My second is in scanning but not 
in look; 

My third is in hasten but not in 
tarry; 

My fourth is in drop but not in 
carry; 

My fifth is in one but not in six; 

My sixth is in lath but not in fix; 

My whole is something you're re- 
turning to 

With zest and much pleasure in all 
you do. 


What Am I? 
By Howard H. Walrath 


Use the letter in the first word 
that is not found in the second word 
given. For example with now we 
use w, for both n and o are found 
in one. 

My first is in now but not in one; 
My second is in net but not in ton; 
My third is in ate but not in rat. 


(Ha! Getting my name isn’t easy 


at that!) 


My fourth is in web but not in bet; 
My fifth is in sit but not in set; 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


God bless the food 
Before us set; 
Our every need 

‘Your love has met. 


My sixth is in has but not in hat; 
My seventh is in cad but not in cat. 


My eighth is in boy but not in bay; 

My ninth is in yam but not in say; 

I’m not a house, a tree, or a cow. 

One last clue—I’m before you right 
now! 


te 


Guess What I Am 
By Helen Lucas 


I must be very pretty, 
As people stare at me; 

But since I have no hair at all 
However can I be! 


My voice is quite familiar 
To all and everyone, 

Which really is peculiar, 
As I haven't any tongue! 


My face is round and rather flat, 
And people think I’m wise. 
But though I see a lot of things, 

I haven't any eyes! 


“And if at times I may be slow, 


I’m more than often right; 
And so I keep on working 
All through the day and night. 


+ 


Puzzler 
By Dorothea Cox Morrison 


Sometimes I’m white and soft as 
down; 

Sometimes I’m black and wear a 
frown. 

Sometimes I sail right through the 
sky; 

Secantiateen I cry when plants are 
dry. 

What am I? 

(Answers inside back cover) 
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The Little Schoolhouse 
By Dorothy Jean Walker 
(11 years) 

La Crosse, Va. 


Down the road a little way 
A schoolhouse sits in the mead- 
ow, 
And there on a sunny September 
day 
The children all will gather. 


When they walk to school today 
They will not pick a flower; 
But they will hurry on their way, 

For school will begin in an hour. 


At nine o'clock the bell will ring 
To let the children know 

That it is time for them to sing, 
“To the schoolhouse we shall 


go. 
+ 
A Little Mongrel 
By Margaret Harrington 


(10 years) 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 


I have a little puppy 
As pert as pert can be; 

He’s just a little mongrel, 
As anyone can see. 


But still I love him just the same, 
As anyone would do. 

But if you walk by my house 
He'll come and bark at you. 


Little Eskimo 
By Eugene Jurek (8 years) 
Saint Cloud, Minn. 


Here is a little Eskimo; 

He came from the land of ice and 
snow. 

His little sledge goes bump, bump; 

His little dogs go jump, jump. 

Across the land all snowy white 

He traveled all day, traveled all 


night. 
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The Storm King 
By Karen Carriker (12 years) 
Enid, Okla. 


The night was black and stormy 
and wild, 
The wind was crying like a child, 
The lightning flashed here and 
there, 
Showing the cliff, rocky and bare, 


But in a flash of blinding light 

A horse appeared; a part of the 
night, 

Coal black he was, with flying 
mane, 

Dripping and glistening from the 
rain. 


His wildness shone in his white- 
rimmed eyes, 

Flashing fire as he whistled wild 
cries 

Of hate and defiance of objects 
below. 


And the great trees swayed, as the: 


wind did blow. 


He reared, slim forelegs beating 
the air; 

The thunder announced his pres- 
ence there; 

And as he wheeled and thundered 
away 

The valley in sudden calmness lay. 


For the Storm King had come and 
had gone his way. 


Rain 
By Joan Greenwood (10 years) 
Rawtenstall, Lanc., England 


Pitter, patter, pitter, 
Down comes the rain, 
Falling very gently 
Onto my windowpane. 


I love the rain; 

It falls in silvery drops. 
Very quickly it will fall, 
And suddenly it stops. 


* = 2 


Losing to Win 
By Bill Bailey (12 years) 
Long Beach, Calif. 


To win is given to a few, 
To try is given to all; 
To carry on—come smiling 
through— 
Is to win with every fall. 


+ 
My Cousin 
By Patricia Leung (9 years) 
Detroit, Mich. 


I have a little cousin 
Who is cute as she can be; 
If you could only see her, 
I’m sure that you'd agree. - 


She is always happy, 
And how her eyes do shine, 
And how she loves to play— 
That little cousin of mine! 


+ 


Mary and Her Birthday 
By Kitty Black (11 years) 
York, S. C. 3 


Once upon a time there was 4 
little girl named Mary whose birth- 
day was coming the 7th of July. 
Her parents had told her she had 
to be good if she wanted a patty. 
It was July 1 already, and she had 
not begun to be anything like good. 
So it looked as if the party was of. 

But that Sunday Mary's Sunday- 
school teacher taught a lesson about 
children obeying their father and 
mother and being good. Little Mary 
really did learn something from 
that lesson. She began being obe- 
dient and kind. So she did get to 
have the party, and she received a 
lot of nice presents. Everyone had 
a good time and said it was the best 
party they had ever been to. Then 
afterward Mary was always a 
little girl. 
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School Again 
By Catherine Mannerow 
(10 years) 
Owen Sound, Ont., Canada 


School days come again, 
Making children gay 

To go to school and see their friends 
With whom they used to play. 


We go to school from nine till 
noon, 
Then from one till four. 
After that home we go 
And walk right in the door. 


+ 


God’s Blessings 
By John Roeder (9 years) 
Affton, Mo. 


God bless the animals, birds, and 
plants, 
The trees, and people too. 
From coast to coast, from pole to 
pole, 
May God bless you! 


+ 


Tinkle the Turtle 
By Betty Lynette Alcorn (7 years) 
Concordia, Kans. 


Tinkle was a turtle who lived 
in the garden behind a big house. 
One day when the family was work- 
ing in the garden, Daddy found 
him sleeping in the shade of the 
grapevines. He was the color of the 
leaves. Daddy could hardly tell 
them apart. Daddy called the rest 
of the family to see what he had 
found. He said the turtle slept all 
day and came out in the evening to 
eat the bugs and other insects that 
harmed the garden. The children 
said, “Let’s name him Tinkle,” and 
Daddy said, “That will be a good 
name.” Mother said, “Be nice to 
him and he will want to stay.” He 
stayed all summer, and the family 
had a wonderful garden, because 
there were no bugs in it to destroy 
it, 

One day in the fall the children 
went out to visit him, but Tinkle 
was not there. They went to ask 
Daddy where the turtle was, and 
Daddy said he had probably gone 
down into the aiier to sleep until 
spring. The children watched for 
him in the spring, but Tinkle never 
came back again. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for February, send 
it now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
er’s Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader from five to 
thirteen years of age who has 
not had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 


We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these pages. 


The Leaves 
By Noble Leroy Phipps (10 years) 
Crestone, Colo. 


The leaves quiver at day; 
The leaves quiver at night; 
The leaves quiver all the time, 
Even in the moonlight. 


Fairies’ Play 
By Glenda Wilkins (9 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The fairies are laughing with the 
breeze 

As they glide above the swaying 
trees; 

They laugh and play all through 
the day, 

But when night comes they fly 
away. 


The Bird Chorus 
By Barbara Wood (10 years) 
Corinth, Miss. 


The birds all met in a tree one day 

To hear what the other birds had 
to say. 

“Let's organize a chorus,” said 
Robin Redbreast. 

I'll sit on the front row and show 
my red vest.” 


Said the rooster so proud, 

“My voice is so loud, I'll sing a 
tenor solo.” 

Then the woodpecker said, with a 
toss of his head, 

“T'll peck out the time, you know.” 


“Let’s sing in the morning,” the 
lark suggested. 

“That’s the time to catch worms,” 
the robin protested. 


The blackbird wanted to sing at 
noon. 

Said the nightingale, ‘That’s by 
far too soon.” 

Then they fussed and they fought 
and the feathers flew, 

As they argued about what they 
wanted to do. 


But old Polly Parrot just hung on 
a limb 
And mocked and mimicked eac! 
one of them. 


My Pony 
By Anne Portch (12 years) 
Makino, Feilding, N. Z. 


We gallop together, my pony and I, 


When the sun shines gold in the 


morning sky, 
Speeding o’er the open plain 
With flashing hoofs and flying 


mane. 


And sometimes we rest at a mur- 
muring spring, 

Where the fantails flit and the 
bellbirds sing. 

Then journeying on, we frisk and 
sh 

And frolic together, my pony and I. 


But soon we must part at the end 
of the day, 

And he nuzzles my hand in his 
lovable way. 

No other companion like him, it 
would seem, 

But, alas—my pony is only a dream! 
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THIS. IS 


JEANNINE 


Designed by Janet Hrubecky 
(11 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstalt 


If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your own original drawing of a doll 
and its wardrobe. 
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READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Martha Tweddle (10), 103 New- 
port Gap Pike, Cranston Heights, 
Wilmington 126, Del.; Suzanne 
Harker (11), 41 Green Ave., 
Lawrenceville, N. J.; Margie Strippy 
(12), 715 Seiler Ave., Savannah, 
Ga.; Peggy Jo Hunt (12), Box 
45, Cleveland, Ala.; Lila Helen 
Kaski (13), Rte. 1, Box 150, Kettle 
River, Minn.; Arlin Bobert (13), 
Rte. 1, Colby, Wis.; Doris Lee 
Dreher (13), Rte. 1, Otis, Colo.; 
James Grimes (11), 35 Forden St., 
Hr Openshaw, Manchester 11, 
Lancs., England; Fe C. Roble (11), 
United Evangelistical Church, Jones 
Ave., Cebu City, Philippine Islands; 


Valerie Cox (10), 47 Chadwick 


St., Poolstock, Wigan., Lancs., Eng- 
land; Patricia Cunningham (10), 
Costerton Kennels, Blackshields, 
Midlothian, Scotland; Dianne Gould 
(9), 8 Ellen St., Box 511, New 
Market, Ont., Canada; Angus Gil- 
bert (8), Capreol, Ont., Canada; 
Maxine Ross (12), Box 225, Custer 
City, Pa.; Patty Nielsen (11), 729 
N. Keenan, Montebello, Calif.; 
Philip Griffith (11), Box 1837, 
Pampa, Tex.; Janyce Marie Simons 
(10), 123 Broad St., Warrensburg, 
Mo.; Kathleen Martin (9), Rte. 1, 
Box 406, Cloquet, Minn. ; Cynthia 
Mae Clarke (12), 6 Ferreira St., 
Discovery, Transvaal, S. Africa. 


Answers to Puzzles 


School Puzzle 
1. Book. 2. Ink. 3. Read. 4. 
Write. 5. Desk. 6. Teachers. 7. 
Boys. 8. Girls. 9. School. 


Getting Ready for This? 
School. 


What Am I? 


WEE WIspoM. 
Guess What I Am 
A clock. 
Puzzler 
A cloud. 


Al Message 


TO PARENTS: 


The fact that Wee Wisdom comes into your home 
each month is a sure sign that you are seeking the 
highest and best for your child, and that you are vitally 
interested in helping him to acquire character traits that 
will bring him happiness now and in the years to come. 


That is why we want to tell you about the book, YOU 
AND YOUR CHILD, which Zelia M. Walters wrote just 
for parents like you—parents who are asking to be 
shown the best and surest method of training their 
children for a happy, useful, and upright life. 


No Hard-and-Fast Rules 


YOU AND YOUR CHILD is not a theoretical treatise 
on child training. It lays down no fixed rules. It is just a 
friendly sharing of ideas that the author has gained from 
her experience in directing children in her own family, 
in the schoolroom, on the playground, in the Sunday 
school, and in social-settlement work. 

Through the message of her book Mrs. Walters seeks 
to help you to a closer, more understanding relationship 
with your child and to tell you of simple methods that 
will work for you just as they worked for her. She 
shows you how to help your child form good habits, 
how to teach him obedience and courage, how to culti- 
vate in him a cheerful outlook, and a host of other things 
that you want to know. 


What One Mother Says 


“I want to say a word in appreciation of the book 
by Zelia M. Walters, and please tell her how much I 
like it. I have five children and so I am always eager 
to find good reading material on child training. To my 
mind this is a very superior book; it is so practical and 
inspiring! I cannot praise it too highly.” 

We believe that you too will find real help in the 
simple methods suggested in this book. Send now for 
YOU AND YOUR CHILD. It is priced at just $1. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
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September is here, and that means that school will soon begin again. Why not write down 
some resolutions to help you make this the very best school year that you have ever had. 
Here are some suggestions: 


I resolve 


—to study faithfully and always to get to 
school on time. 


—to be courteous to my teacher and attentive 
to all that she says. 


—to be friendly toward all my classmates, 
especially to those who are new and timid. 


—to stand for fair play both in the classroom 
and on the playground. 


These are just a few ideas for school-day resolutions, and no doubt you will want to add 
others of your own. Here is just one other suggestion: resolve to make new friends for 
Wee Wisdom magazine. If your teacher is not familiar with Wee Wisdom, ask her to take 
your copy home and examine it. As a result she may decide to order a subscription, for she 
will be quick to see the value of Wee Wisdom as a classroom help. Show your copy to 
your classmates too. Tell them how much you enjoy it and that a year’s subscription— 
twelve fun-packed copies—costs only $2. 


ff LEE’S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 


